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Original Communications. 


THE SHRINE OF BONAPARTE. 


Tue Napoleon room recently opened in 
Baker street, is one of the most superb 
apartments in the world. Not only are its 
embellishments in fine taste, but they pre- 
sent numerous memorials of an extraordi- 
nary captain, once “the dread and wonder” 
of the world ; objects which memory and 
imagination equally delight to cherish. 
The readers of ‘ The Mirror’ were lately 
presented with a pictorial representation of 
the cot or cradle of the King of Rome. 
The bed on which the father. died is now 
submitted. As was recently o 
though much has been written on the sub- 
No. 1165] 





ject of Bonaparte, much remains to be told, 
and the singularly interesting ——— 
of relics to public view in 
matchless exhibition, materials 
for reflection, and draws attention to some 
incidents not heretofore known. 

That these valuable objects have been 
preserved for British inspection, is a cit- 
cumstance not alittle remarkable. Napo- 
leon seems to have been anxious they 
should not pass from his family. In his 
will the following bequest appears :— 

“T bequeath to my son the boxes, orders, 
and other articles; such as my plate, field 
bed, saddles, spurs, chapel plate, books, 
linen; which I have been ‘accustomed to 
wear and use, according to the list (a) an- 
nexed. It is my wish that this slight be- 
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quest may be dear to him, as coming from 
a father of whom the whole world will re- 
mind him.” 

In the list referred to, a number of ar- 
ticles are mentioned, with directions re-. 
specting different portions to the Abbe 
Vignali and Count Bernard, to. convey 
them to his son when he should be sixteen 
years of age. By some chance they never 
reached their destination. 

How this happened is not known with 
certainty. It has been supposed that the 
late Emperor of Austria did not wish the 
young Prince to receive such a legacy. 
They, in consequence, passed into the 
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the Villa Etruria, St John’s wood. 


terial of Napoleon could not be endured 
in that temple where once he had been al- 
most worship 

The bed, boltster, and iron bedstead on 
which the effigy reposes, are the identical 
bed, &c., on which Napoleon breathed his 
During his illmess it was thought 
desirable to bleed him with leeches. The 
blood so drawn from him flowed largely on 
the bed, and the stain remains visible. 

Bonaparte appears not exactly as he was 
in his dying moments, but as, by his own 
desire, he was subsequently attired. He 
died in his night clothes; but after he was 
no more, the remains were dressed in the 
chasseur’s uniform, in which‘he is now re- 

ted. The scene is therefore actually 
that which was witnessed at St Helena. 
The bed and bedstead may be intrinsically 
worth 20/.; they cost the present owner no 
less than 550/. 

Some evidences are afforded by the ob- 
jects here preserved of the personal habits 
of Bonaparte. They contradict several of 
the notions supposed to have been taken 
up on unquestionable authority. 

Bonaparte used snuff, but he was not 
that slovenly wholesale snuff-taker that 
he was represented to be on our minor 
stage. Mr Gomersal used to exhibit him 
as taking it almost by the handful out of 
his waistcoat-pocket. That such was not 
his practice, at least in his latter days, we 
have convincing proof from the identical 
clothes that he wore, which are here pre- 
served, and we find his waistcoat had no 
pocket for snuff or for anything else. In 
his habits he was remarkably cleanly. 


There are many other objects which 
deserve notice, and which will well repay a 
visit. Among them the sword worn by 
Bonaparte in Egypt ; a gold snuff-box and 
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ring, presented to his brother Lucian on 
their reconciliation after his return from 
Elba, and the cloak in which he appeared on 
the field on the memorable day of Maren- 
go. Apart from “The Shrine,” in another 


The Major took possession of the 
and. afterwards brought it to 
Qn its arrival it was 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MIRROR.’ 


Sir,—To produce those graphic comedies 
with which Hogarth delighted the world 
required, it need hardly be stated, great ex- 
ercise of thought. Absorbed in studying 
the effects which he desired to realise, he 
was frequently, with his eyes open, as much 
withdrawn from what was passing imme- 
diately about him, as if he had been buried 
in profound sleep. Heexhibited the figure 
of aman, walking and moving in various 
ways, with no recollection of what had just 

ired, and no perception of what was 
instantly to follow. 

His biographers mention, that being at 
the Mansion House one day, he forgot that 
his own carriage was waiting, and not being 
able to find a hackney coach, walked home 
in a storm of rain. burs Chapa mentions 
a case in which he was y oblivious. 
Having written a note to instead 
of folding the sheet on which he had put 
what he had to say, he folded or rolled up 




















the quire to which it had belonged and sent 
itto the manager. The Comedian, surprised 
at receiving such a billet, replied with some 
epigrammatic pleasantry, which is ‘not 
known to have been ed. 

Another remarkable instance of absence 
was often spoken of. Hogarth was going 
out to dinner on some occasion, and was 
about to change his dress. He and Mrs 
Hogarth were standing near a fire to which 
she was holding a shirt, which he was to 
wear, in order to air it. His mind was en- 
gaged as usual, and instead of taking the 
warm shirt and repairing with it to his 
dressing room, he threw off the upper por- 
tion of his attire where he then was, and the 
shirt which he was to take off, he ‘actually 
threw on the fire, when the exclamation 
from the lady of “ Billy, Billy, what are you 
doing? ’ recalled him to act something more 
like a “man of this world.” 

The attacks made on his ‘Sigismunda’ 
long occupied much of public attention. It 
was said they hurt his feelings much at the 
time, and that Mrs Hogarth resented them 
as bitterly as ever after he was in his grave. 
Horace Walpole especially incurred her dis- 
pleasure by the manner in which he had 
dealt with that painting. On this subject 
a contemptible insinuation was thrown out, 
by one commentator to bring in a line from 
Virgil, that she could not help feeling anger 
on account of “a despised form.” Hers 
was no form to be despised, and it is pro- 
bable that she knew Walpole by reputation 
too well to court his praise. There was, 
however, something behind which may ac- 
count for the sensibility of Hogarth as well 
as for the feelings of the lady. 

In speaking on this panes the hero of 
Strawberry hill says,— 

“ After many essays Hogarth at last pro- 
duced his ‘Sigismunda,’ but no more like 
Sigismunda, than I to Hercules. None of 
the sober grief, no dignity of suppressed 
anguish, no involuntary tear, no settled 
meditation on the fate she meant to meet, 
no amorous warmth turned to holy despair.” 

Having thus told what had not been 
portrayed, he proceeded to tell what Ho- 
garth had depicted, and in doing this in no 
choice language he represented Sigismunda 
to be in appearance a coarse, maudlin, in- 
ebriated, low wanton. The sin history 
of the circumstances under which this pic- 
ture was produced, will at once show how 
intolerably offensive the manner in which 
it was handled must have been to the 
artist as well as to his lady. 

The mother of Mrs Hogarth, of whom 
she was exceedingly fond, was no more. 
The remains had been placed in a coffin 


preparatory to interment, when Mrs Ho- 
garth withdrew unseen, as she supposed, 
pang tm Ae loved form of a parent 
whom, after a 


she could never 


few hours, even in death 
again. She was 
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thus breathing her sorrows over the de- 
parted, when Hogarth found himself in the 


ought, in the coteulicl of the artist, 1: to 
have been treated with more consideration. 
The scurrility of which it was made the 
subject was a only an affront to the ar- 
tist, but an outrage to the husband and the 
man. 


And the lady could not but experience 
bitter indignation when the heartless 
scoffer, Walpole, tried how far insolent 
derision could be carried, in of 
*Sigismunda.’ “Was it vanity in her that 
made her revolt from ridicule poured on a 
ae in which a kind and lamented hus- 

id had desired to perpetuate her fea- 
tures? Could she, accustomed as she had 
been to see his labours welcomed with 
shouts of applause from the public, brook 
that it should be said not merely that he 
had failed, but failed so egregiously, that 
instead of love, ~ ae , and devotion, he 
had only portray: "that the worst of 
the sex fr exhibit in their moments of 
intoxication? Could she, with justice to 
herself or with justice to him, have par- 
doned such a criticism on ‘ Sigismunda?’ 

“The most violent and virulent abuse,” 
says Hogarth himself, “thrown on ‘Si- 
gismunda,’ was from a set of miscreants 
with whom I am proud of being ever at 
war—I mean the expounders of old 
tures. Ihave been sometimes told they 
were beneath my notice. This is true of 
them individually ; but as they have ac- 
cess to people of rank, who seem as happy 
in being cheated as these merchants are in 
cheating them, they have the power of 
doing much mischief to modern artists. 
However mean the vender of poisons, the 
mineral is destructive. To me its opera- 
tion was troublesome enough.” 

It is not generally known that Hogarth’s 
death was awfully sudden; that he was 
about to receive the honour of bs 
hood, and that had he lived one doy nest 
he would have died Sir William Hogarth. 

All these facts are, however, very dis- 
tinctly told by my aged informant. I will 
give the details as they had been repeated 


<— Hogarth: and signified his plea: 
t an 

sure to honour him with a mark of co 
chang aie the 25th of Oetober, 1764, 
come ; on 

the anniversary of that monarch’s accession, 
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none ements Damen te 


ar the — before his intended advance- 
ment he went in his carriage to Chiswick, 
with Mrs Lewis, a lady residing with them, 
who was related to the family, and a most 
estimable person. He took with him the 
court dress which he intended to wear in 
the presence of his sovereign. He seemed 
in good health and spirits, and in the 
afternoon tried on his finery, that the ladies 
might see what sort of a figure he should 
make at court. In the evening he was to 
return to London with Mrs Lewis ; the 
town air did not agree with Mrs Hogarth 
and she remained at Chiswick. 

“I and Mary,” said he, “will go to 
town, and I shall get a good night’s rest to 
prepare for the morrow.” 

He took Mrs Hogarth in the carriage to 
some ladies named Le Sage, residing in what 
were called the New Buildings, bade her good 
night, and proceeded to his town residence. 
Arrived at Leicester square, he told Mrs 
Lewis he would have a couple of eggs for 
his supper and then go to bed in good 
time. This was done, and he retired early 
to his bed, which he was then to enter for 
the last time. 

He had not been in his chamber more 
than an hour or two when his bell was 
heard; a moment after it was again rung, 
and. with violence. Mrs Lewis awoke, 
and feared that Mr Hogarth was ill. The 
bell did not continue to ring. In his agony 
and impatience for aid he had broken the 
rope or crank, and could give no further 
alarm. Mrs Lewis, however, was soon at 
his bedside. On see:ng her he. exclaimed, 
“Hot water! Hot water!” This was all 
he could say; and in a short time, his head 
leaning on her shoulder, he expired.— 
“In the midst of life we are in death !” 

On a eyo os examination taking 
place, “the bursting of a polypus in his 
throat,” said the old lady, “was declared 
to be the immediate cause of his decease.” 

He was buried in Chiswick churchyard. 
Garrick attended as one of his mourners, 
and was said, by those who were present, 
to have been deeply affected, and to have 
wept bitterly while following the remains 
of his friend to their last resting place.— 
T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

TRoru. 


THE KING AND THE MARQUIS. 
OR THE BROKEN SWORD AND THE BROKEN 





CANE. ) 
(Continued from page 313. 
Sucn a Coe at such our, was most 


unusual. “The sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep,” was in an instant exiled from his 
pillow. 

He started up, and saw the Governor, 
attended by two gloomy-looking assistants, 
whose portentous faces were, in the words 
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of a later occupant of the Bastile, like those 
of “Rubens’s executioners.” Doubtful 
what their errand might be at that season, 
he gazed on them in breathless silence. 
“Marquis,” said the Governor, “ 
must rise.” 

“Rise! For what ?” 

“You are to have an airing to night.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Attire yourself without delay. I have 
no explanation to give. My orders must 
be obeyed.” 

In Somn confusion Puygilhem put on his 
clothes, 

The object of their coming he could not 
comprehend, but the tone in which he had 
been addressed very plainly told that 
remonstrance or inquiry would be useless. 
Though much disturbed, he ventured on 
no complaint. 

“Was not,” inquired one of the com- 
panions of the chief, in what seemed to 
the prisoner a tone of i irony, “ the Marquis 
anxious to see one of the oubliettes? Pere 
haps he could now be gratified.” 

“Before the night’ is is out, possibly,” 
replied the Governor, “but not imme- 
diately; at least not till after his journey.” 

Thus speaking, his three visitors ex- 
changed looks perfectly intelligible to each 
other, and the Marquis believed that he 
could explain them too well. He perceived 
an air of ferocious mockery that exulted 
in the melancholy fate reserved for their 
victim. Such, he more than 
he was destined to be. 

The apprehension which had taken 
possession of his mind, was not dispelled by 
the next speech addressed to him. Being 
completely dressed, the Governor said— 

“ Thave nowish to offer you the slightest 
offence, but I must bandage your eyes, 
Marquis.” 

The looks of the prisoner indicated wild 
apprehension, bordering on despair. Re- 
sistance was not to be thought of. His 
= er darkened and his hands were 

un 


you 


? 


“ Now, this way.” 

“ Whither am I going ?” he asked in a 
faltering tone. 

“On that subject I have nothing to 
communicate,” was the Governor’ s reply. 

They passed through a series of pas- 
sages, and the Marquis felt the fresh air 
blow upon him. 

“ Are we not out of the fortress ?” Puy- 
gilhem demanded. 

“We are near the fosse. But come, 
step on; a vehicle is waiting for you. Our 
orders are to let you have an airing.’ 

“ But am I to return ?” 

“That,” said the Governor with sig- 
nificant emphasis, “I do not know.” 

Anxious as he had been to quit the 
Bastile, Puygilhem shuddered at the idea 
that he might return to it no more. 
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The carriage into which he was assisted 
moved on. Whether it went straight 
forward, or turned about, in his then situa- 
tion he could not determine. From all 
that he had ‘heard or ‘seen he could augur 
nothing but evil. The words of the Go- 
vernor, which but for a féw short hours 
before’ cheered ‘him inexpréssibly, now 
occurred to him as having been uttered in 
mockery. He could fancy the acquiescence 
which had been given to the wish he‘had 
expressed to look on one of those dungeons 
in which murder was formerly perpetrated, 
had in it something sinister. That “the 
steeled gaoler is seldom a friend to man,” 
he had not thus to learn. The Governor 
affecting joy at his coming liberation had, 
so it struck him, only exulted over that 
consummation of woe which he knew to 
be at hand. He had sported with the 
wretch he was about to crush, as the cat 
gives her prey the momentary joy of 
escape, allows the tiny captive to exult 
for an instant in recovered liberty, then 
seizes and destro’ 

“For me, for me,” he sighed, “no 
morrow’s sun shall rise. The lark will 
soar to heaven, the fields exult in verdant 
beauty as the soft breezes of spring sport 
over them, but I shall enjoy the bright 
assemblage no more. My late associates 
will rejoice in all that luxury and mirth 
can offer. They will ask for Puygilhem, 
while I shall moulder in an unknown 
grave, denied even, while thus prematurely 
gathered to my fathers, to mix my dust 
with theirs.” 

The brief, unsatisfactory answers which 
he received to the. few interrogatories he 
had ventured to put, forbade him to mul- 
tiply them. He was persuaded that the 
heartless companions of his progress would 
Fes. refuse to reply, or reply but to mis- 

ead. 

Such were the miserable reflections 
which occupied his mind as in silence and 
in darkness the carriage passed on. Were 
good intended, it was quite clear to him 
that his removal would not have taken 
place under such circumstances, and at 
such an hour. 

The carriage still proceeded. At length 
it stopped, and he was helped out of it. 
Two of the attendants of the Governor 
took hold of each arm, and he passed upa 
considerable number of steps. He sus- 
pected that he had been conveyed toanother 
distant prison, but he could not be certain 
that he was not again in the Bastile. 

While in this state of uncertainty his 
arm was gently tapped. The touch, so 
Gifferent from that of the coarse hands 
which had lately approached him, he in- 
stantly conceived to be that of a female. 
Like light bursting on darkness, the un- 
looked-for presence of woman always 
sheds a ray of comfort on man, as the 


me to tell waak I knew. I Soul 
have broken through stone walls to see 
you. Your poor Louise implores forgive- 
ness. Say you on her.’ 

“ What does this mean?” he demanded. 

“ Move —advance,” said the Governor. 

“One moment more,” cried Louise. 
“ Whatever may occur, let me advise you— 
whatever may be told you—on no account 
be persuaded to——” 

“Silence !” cried one of Puygilhem’s 
attendants ; “silence, woman. ‘You are 
not to interfere with the performance of 
our duty; the prisoner must hear no more. 
Fall back: there must be nofurther delay. 
You have seen him; that is sufficient.” 

“ May I not explain ? I would only 
say——” 

“No, no,” said the Governor in a severe 
tone, which effectually silenced Louise, 
while it sounded like a death knell on the 
ear of Puygilhem. 

They had reached the top of a stair- 
case, when one of his conductors abruptly 
said— 

“Turn this way, Marquis.” 

At that instant the bandage fell from 
his eyes. He started back appalled at what 
he saw: a dreary dungeon opened to re- 
ceive him, the dismal and discoloured walls 
of which seemed to be those of a charnel 
house. 

“Tt is too clear,” he said, “ ‘my fate is 
sealed. It is the fatal oubliette.” 

“ Enter,” said the man who had spoken 
just before. 

“I pray you pause, if you have the 
hearts of men,” cried Puygilhem; “I per- 
ceive the platform, So soon as I ‘ste 
on that I cease to live. Give me a smal! 
space. I have been too much occupied with 
the sordid cares of life to prepare for death. 
My wretched spirit is ill fitted for its pas- 
sage. Now, standing on the confines of 
the world unknown, allow me yct a few 
moments to make my peace with Heaven. 
What have I done—what have I done—to 
deserve this from the hands of man?” 

“ We must not pause,” said one of his 
attendants; “ Marquis, you will step for- 
ward. It is in vain to hesitate. 

He heard the Boras Me 2 and faltering 
step of the retiring Louise. Her anguish 
and remorse proved that it was no trifling 
punishment that he was destined to suffer. 
Little time was allowed for reflection. He 
was impatiently urged by the Governor’s 
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subordinates to the fulfilment of his des- “We have no time to lose.” 
tiny. “ But while I pray for his Majesty?” 


In happier moments the thoughtless 
Marquis had laughed at the terrors of 
those who could fear death, but now, when 
the last chance of life was withdrawn, he 
felt all the awfulness of his situation. Un- 
der such circumstances, men cease to act 
for the applause of an admiring world. 
When to acute sorrow, conscience, recalling 
past sins, adds her overwhelming weight,— 

‘In that dread moment how the frantic soul 

Roves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
Runs to each avenue and shrieks for help !” 

This Puygilhem now bitterly felt; the 
firmness, the courage he could boast, while 
affluent of joy danger seemed remote, 
were his no more. The years of splendid 
felicity on which he had calculated, the 
pride of ambition, and visions of glory 
were for him as nothing. All, as if by the 
spell of some potent magician, had, in an 
instant, vanished, The orient glories of a 
summer morning, had been succeeded by 
the appalling gloom of a desolating earth- 
quake. 

Again urged to proceed, he once more 
broke silence— 

“May I not have aconfessor? Must 
I perish like a dog? Surely even ven- 
geance would not refuse me the consolations 
of religion in this dread moment! Canno 
minister breathe me a blessing, and cheer 
the last hour of one standing on the verge 
of the grave with a glimpse of holy 
hope?” 

“ No,” said the lieutenant, “we have no 
authority for that; but as you feel that 
you are sufficiently expiating the sin which 
pressed so heavily on your heart, you can 
now repeat with as much extacy as you 
please (it lately was your wish), the ex- 
clamation of the dying Scotchman, ‘ Fare- 
well sun, moon, and stars, and welcome 
eternity.’” 

“That brutal taunt might have been 
spared a dying man,” Puygilhem observed. 
“But let me blame no one.” 

“ We can no longer delay, Marquis,” 
said the Governor. 

“Hold!” he exclaimed, wringing his 
hands in the agony of despair, “such pre- 
cipitation is, at allevents, unnecessary. If 
I have offended beyond forgiveness, not 
thus would my good and gracious sovereign 
have me dismissed from existence.” 

At that instant he felt that even per- 
mission to ascend a scaffold would be an 
act of Royal bounty, and he added— 

“Let me, if I am to fall, not die by the 
hands of midnight assassins. Give me a 
trial by my peers, and doom me to suffer 
in the face of day, and at the Place de 
Gréve.” 

“It is not in our power.” 

“At least ‘allow me a brief space to 
commend my parting spirit to our Lady.” 


“ Tt cannot be,” was the reply; and he 
was instantly thrust into the cell, or ou- 
bliette, as he had termed it. The next mo- 
ment down went the platform. 

Nor was this all. The walls also sunk, 
and, as they did so, an astounding roar 
of laughter burst on the ears of the pros- 
trate and wondering Puygilhem. Scarcely 
could he eredit his senses when, slowly rais- 
ing. himself in great trepidation, he saw 
the King and Madame de Montespan, with 
six or eight members of the Court, all en- 
joying his confusion. The dungeon pre- 
sented to his eyes, was but a piece of play- 
house scenery. Louis not deeming his 
offence, all circumstances considered, wor- 
thy of a longer punishment, at the end of 
a week had ordered him to be liberated; 
but as he had once concealed himself in 
the lady’s chamber for his own pleasure, 
the King determined he should in return 
be concealed in it for her amusement. The 
Governor of the Bastile and his satellites 
were ordered to proceed as they had 
done, and the company assembled in the 
scene of his original adventure had been 
entertained with his astonishment, peni- 
tence, and dismay. With benevolence 
perfectly theatrical, the King now extended 
to his old companion the hand of forgive- 
ness, while Madame de Montespan smiled 
in admiration of the Royal bounty, re- 
marking, that “ there was an end for ever 
of the Broken Sword and the Broken 
Cane.” 

Puygilhem did not think it necessary to 
remember the grand promises he had made 
to the Governor of the Bastile. In a year 
afterwards he returned to that fortress for 
another offence, and long remained one of 
its inmates ; and there were those who 
averred that, perfect as the reconciliation 
had appeared, his second captivity was 
owing, as well as the first, to the malice of 
Madame de Montespan. 


SCIENCE APPLIED TO SHOE 
MAKING. 
THOSE are entitled to be classed among the 
benefactors of mankind, who turn their 
thoughts to improving that which is in 
every-day use. The garments of our 
feet, in modern times, are among our most 
valued comforts, but sometimes they are 
the source of acute suffering. In former 
days the boot was a favourite instrument 
of torture with the minions of infuriated 
bigotry or heartless tyranny, whose study 
it was to discover what could inflict the 
most exquisite pain. That horrid prac- 
tice, though no longer countenanced in the 
high places, has not been wholly laid aside. 
Carelessness and lack of skill have doomed 
many, in modern times, to anguish less 
































ened with straps—became the solea or 
slipper of the —_— tera, the lapse of 
centuries being inadequate to suggest any 
further alteration such as to obtain 
sanction. The shoes which are mentioned 
by some Talmudic writers (Harmer for 
instance) were of soft leather, for more 
delicate use, the hard sandals made of 
rushes or of palm-tree bark remaining for 
ordinary wear. The polished Greeks, in- 
deed, wore their phecasia, and at no time 
appear to have been a bare-footed people, 
since we have good authority for believing 
that so early as the days of Hercules, Om- 
phale slapped him in the face with her 
slipper, The Roman senators had their 
peculiar privilege of wearing the black 
coloured patricia luna, with its golden or 
silver seat ste but this aristocratic article 
reached only to the. middle of the leg, 
having a Blucher or Clarence limitation 
of its proportions, and not the dignity of 
the Wellington or the Hessian. The Calcei 
too, which even the unprivileged Roman 
might wear when walking abroad with the 
Toga, were sure to be discarded for the 
eternal slippers if ever he went on a jour- 
ney —Calceos et vestimenta mutavit. Yet, 
for all this indifference of the ancient 
world to the security of their footing, 
coverings for the feet obtain very early 
mention in the earliest of all authentic 
records—the sacred writings. Abraham 
first mentions them in his protestations 
after his victory over Amzaphel as if very 
commonly in use.” 

But notwithstanding the antiquity of 
shoes, as the writer just quoted observes, 
less has been done to render them a 
than might have been e 
shoe has been made without py to 
the anatomy of the foot, and not only has 
this been done, but its shape has been ca- 
priciously varied from time to time, so that 
in form it wholly ceased to resemble that 
which it ought exactly to fit. 

Latterly the subject has received more 
attention. An article by an eminent ma- 
nufacturer, in ‘The Edinburgh New Phi- 


88 some measure overlooked, as it rarely ha 
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losophical: 
results of scientific i 


inquiries 
“When the foot is under the pressure of 
the body, it is elongated. ieee aes ot 
seems to have been long admit- 


ferent individuals appears to have been in 


edthat allowance was made for this air. 
erence ; and the result has ‘been, that 
many persons have never obtained shoes 
sufficiently long for their feet when thus 
extended, the measurement being generally 
taken when the foot is not under the pres- 
sure of the body. Another important con- 
sideration arises, from the circumstances 
connected with the altered positions of the 
foot in walking. As the foot extends in 
length from heel to toe, in proportion to 
the height of‘ the arch, the strength of the 
ligaments, and the weight it has to support, 
the elongation has been found, by actual 
measurement, to vary from a quarter of an 
inch to a whole inch.” 

This is given to the world by Mr Dowie. 
His principle has been reduced to practice 
on a large scale. It must be in the recol- 
lection of most of our readers, that shoes 
and boots used to be made with a sharp 

point, and without any reference to the 
aes of the foot. Suc 
formerly. Charles the First, as seen in the 
statue at Charing cross, wears shoes with 
rounded toes. Generally speaking, utility, 
and not only the form but the anatomical 
peculiarities of the human foot, begin to 
be studied by shoemakers generally, follow- 
ing the example set them by the gentleman 
we have named. This to the most nu- 
merous classin the land—the pedestrian—is 
really a:blessing, and the march of mind, of 
which we hear so much, is made efficiently 
to assist the march of the body. 


A WEDDING TRAGEDY. 


Tue bridegroom Lomaria, and his intimate 
and inseparable friends de Sevigné, de 
Grammont and the rest, rode on their 
superbly-caparisoned horses towards St 
Germaine de l’Auxerrois. Lomaria’s dress 
was one which had excited great admira- 
tion, and it was pronounced by those ex- 
cellent judges an inimitable one. His 
mantle and doublet were of violet velvet, 
with an embroidery of diamonds—the first 
lined with black satin, strewed all over- 
with small diamond stars, said to surpass 
in richness that of the Prince de Conti on 
his 
with a white plume, 
jewels of great Lahn, salt ob hrseibebean 
the grace and ease with which he 
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his fiery steed were the theme of admira- 
tion in many a crowded balcony, whence 
fair hands were waved to the gallant party 
as they paced along. As they had to pass 
near the Place de Greve, it was proposed 
by the bridegroom’s friends, and readily 
assented to by him, that they should turn 
down that way, and see the preparations 
for the execution : ‘they accordingly di- 
tected their horses’ heads down a little 
alley, which leads into the square, and had 
soon gained the opening. In the centre 
stood a high stake, surrounded by huge 
logs of wood, and light brushwood and 
straw —_ over them. A band of guards 
stood close to it, preventing the near ap- 
proach of the populace, who were pouring 
in by every avenue. Presently, from the 
opposite side from that at which Lomaria’s 
party had entered, a cart was seen advanc- 
ing, in which stood the condemned—La 
Voisin and de Rouville. They were dress- 
ed in white, and in their hands, tied to- 
gether with cords, each held a torch. La 
Voisin was very red, and had all the ap- 
pearance of being intoxicated—she vio- 
lently repulsed the priest who was by her 
side, and refused to look at the crucifix he 
held up to her.. De Rouville remained 
motionless, with her head bent down upon 
her breast, her brows strongly knit, and 
her lips pressed closely together. “Let us 
leave this place,” said Lomaria, turning 
pale, “I had no idea the victims had ar- 
rived. I have no taste for an auto da fé.” 
“We must halt a moment,” said de Sevigné, 
“for the mob is so great that we shall 
scarcely be able to pierce it. Look at La 
Voisin, they say she has been drunk for 
several days, and is resolved to die mer- 
rily. The other is de Rouville— poor 
things, how they must feel the jolting of 
that odious cart ! they who had so much 
taste too—it is really a pity. But see—the 
fair Pole recognizes us—she gesticulates— 
she would fain wave her hand but that it 
is tied. Lomaria, it is surely you she is 
addressing.” Lomaria looked in the di- 
rection his friend pointed, and met the eye 
of the unfortunate woman who was ad- 
dressing herself to him. The crowd rushed 
on, their howlings and hootings as the 
prisoners were hurried along, became fear- 
ful, but above them all the bridegroom 
heard the curses of his nurse de Rouville, 
as she tore her hair with her manacled 
hands, and strove to break from the guards 
who held her. “‘There!” cried she, “ there 
he rides, flaunting and gay—to church to 
his bride—he who is a greater sinner than 
us all—a murderer and betrayer. He told 
me he would save my life at the last, but 
he abandoned his poor nurse, he turned a 
deaf ear to her prayers—he would not 
speak one word to Scarron to keep her 
from the stake—but he will not escape. 
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Go—go to the bridal—enter the church 
and shine in beauty and wickedness— but 
beware of leaving it—the Aire Neuve! the 
Aire Neuve! Bretons do not forgive !’”’ 
Lomaria his horse—his compan- 
ions did the same, and they soon cleared 
the crowd, and heard only at a distance 
the shrieks of the condemned and the ex- 
ecrations of the mob. “The fair Poles,” 
said de Grammont, “who deceived us all 
so well, deserved a better fate, it must be 
exceedingly painful to die in this: way.” 
“Oh!” remarked de Sevigné, “I am 
assured that they will be strangled before 
the pile is lighted—one of their own band 
who is experienced in the art, and says he 
practised it in the East, has been accepted 
for the office, his dexterity is wonderful— 
he is a gipsy—we will go one day, Lomaria, 
and see some of his performances—it must 
be very curious—he will exhibit on ani- 
mals, as it is. thought wrong to take 
human subjects—though heaven knows 
our jails are full enough to spare some 
as specimens.” 

Talking thus, the friends arrived at the 
church door, where they took their sta- 
tions, and waited till the bridal cortege 
appeared, which it shortly after did, and 
all entered together. There was a great 
crowd in the square before the church, 
and it was with difficulty a way could be 
made through the concourse of people. 
Many artisans and persons of a low class 
were mingled with well-dressed groups, all 
eager to gaze on the scene. Amongst them 
might be observed two men of rather 
singular appearance, who stood together 
and gravely looked on: they were dressed 
nearly alike, and wore large black hats, 
very much flapped over their faces, their 
long hair hanging over their shoulders, 
their nether garments of great amplitude 
plaited in large folds round their waists, 
and fastened by a girdle, in which was 
stuck the long knife peculiar to their na- 
tion: their costume at once proclaimed 
them as Bretons. 

The pair reached the door, and Lomaria 
handed his bride into the resplendent cha- 
riot, a present from the king, and sub- 
stituted, as a surprise, for the travelling 
carriage which was to have borne the new 
married lovers to St Germain, where a 
grand féte awaited them. Angelique 
smiled as she observed the change, and 
paused an instant as she placed her foot 
on the step, turning to Lomaria with a 
gratified expression. At that moment the 
two Bretons darted forward, their knives 
gleamed in the air, and before the flash 
was scarcely observed both were buried in 
the body of the bridegroom. ‘“ L’Aire 
Neuve!” shrieked Lomaria as he fell on 
the steps of the carriage, dyeing the white 
garments of his bride crimson with his 


























blood. The crowd, zed with amaze- 
ment and horror, 


assassins, who had disappeared, and were 
nowhere to be found, when, the confusion 
having subsided, inquiry. was made for 
them. As de Se , de Grammont, and 
the rest returned with the body of the 
murdered man to his residence, they again 
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crossed the Place de-Gréve—the crowd 
had deserted it—all had hurried to the 
wedding—but in the centre were still seen 
a few smouldering ashes—heavy masses of 
smoke rolled sluggishly away, and ajl told 
the tale that Les Amis had expiated their 
crimes, and that the catalogue 

dangerous revelations was hushed, by the’ 


frightful death to which they had been’ 


condemned.”-—~( From Gabrielle.) 








Arms, Sa., on a fesse, erminois, between three cinque foils, ar., two mullets of the field. 


Crest. A demi lion, ram 


Motto. “ Virtute et fide.” Virtue and faith. 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF 
MELBOURNE. 

- Tne name of Melbourne, so familiar to 
every ear, from one of its wearers having 
long held the highest post of honour in the 
country, does not go back to remote anti- 
quity for its origin. The founder of the 
family was Matthew Lamb, Esq., of 
Brocket Hall, in the County of Herts. 
He was joint heir of Peniston Lamb, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and was made a baronet 
17th January, 1755. Sir Matthew married 
the daughter of Thomas Coke, Esq., of 
Melbourne, in the County of Derby, who 
had been Teller of the Exchequer and 
Vice Chamberlain of Queen Anne. She 
eventually inherited the property of her 
brother, George Lewis Coke, Esq. Sir 
Matthew represented Peterborough in 
three Parliaments; was one of his -Majes- 
ty’s Board of Trade and Plantations, and 
Custos Rotulorum of the Liberty of Peter- 
borough. He died in 1768, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Peniston, who married 
the only daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke, 
Bart., of Halnaby, County of York, by 
whom he had six children, of whom the 
second was William, the second peer. 

On the 8th of June, 1770, Sir Peniston 
was raised to the peerage, as Lord Mel- 
bourne, Baron of Kilmore, County of 
Cavan; and created Viscount Melbourne, 
January 11, 1781. His Lordship was en- 
rolled among the Peers of the United King- 
dom, August 11, 1815, as Baron Melbourne. 
He died July 22, 1828, and was succeeded 
by the present peer. 





t gu., collared and chained, or., on each collar, two mullets, sa.. 


On_the political career of the prezent 
Lord Melbourne, this is not the place to 
enlarge. He was Secretary of State during 
the administration of Earl Grey ; and on 
the resignation of that nobleman, became 
first Lord of the Treasury. That import- 
tant post he held for some years, durin 
very stormy times, and always avow 
= friendly to Liberal principles and 

form. 





TO AN INFANT DAUGHTER. 
Sweet = ee Cherub! in my prayers for 


thee, 
Thave not ask’d for beauty, yet thou’rt 


fair ; 
And as for wealth—thy lot is poverty : 
Nor do I wish much 1 gold to be thy share. 
May Heav’n protect thee from the villain’s 


snare 
And give thee virtue and a prudent mind! 
Long may thy check the rose and dimple 


wear, pneapale 
With breath as fragrant as the vernal 


wind. 
Oh, may to thee the liberal Arts be kind! 
Nor be thou Fortune’s scorn so much as I! 
And let thine heart to those firm precepts 


bind, 

Which will not fail to lift the soul on high. 
My Cherub! if enough of these be given, 
Thee and the rest I leave to judging Heaven. 

—Weodhouse, the Nottingham Stocking Weaver. 


— At Port Royal, in Paris, is kept, with 
great care, a thorn, which the priests of 
that seminary assert to be one of the 
identical thorns that bound the holy head of 
the Son of God when about to be’ crucified, 
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Reviews. 


The Rhine. From the French of Victor 
Hugo. By D. M. Aird. 

Hvuco’s ‘Rhine’ has not now to be intro- 
duced to the readers of the Mirror, a 
sketch of it has already appeared, which 
we flatter ourselves will only serve to make 
the publication before us desirable. The 
translation is executed with an easy, grace- 
ful vigour, which enables us completely to 
enter into the spirit of the original. We 
feel as if we were listening toa descrip- 
tion, but seem to be admitted into the 
company of the traveller and permitted to 
participate in all his sensations, and to 
show each thought as it rises. It contains 
much information, and the vivacity of the 
writer throws a charm over the whole that 
few writers of travels can supply. Two 
very superior wood engravings are given, 
one presents a general view of the Rhine, 
the other a street in Montmirail. 

Hugo writes from his own impressions. 
A picture which he gives of some emi- 
grants commencing their abdication, is not 
all, according to the received idea of those 
who are forced to expatriate themselves. 
In England we generally refer to Goldsmith 
for tears and last farewells. Our author 
offers a less affecting but more endurable pic- 
ture. We are spared the “horrors” of that 
parting day, and see the emigrante he pic- 
tures not indulging in idle sentimentalities 
but reconciling their minds with cheerful 
resolution to that change which they found 
to be inevitable. The second letter runs 
thus :— 

“T hired the first carriage I met at Fer- 
tesous-Jouarre, at the same time asking 
one question— 

“ ¢ Are the wheels in good order ?’ 

“ On being answered in the affirmative, 
I set out for Montmirail. There is nothing 
of interest in this little town, except a 
pleasing landscape at the end of an avenue, 
and two beautiful walks bordered with 
trees ; all the buildings, the chateau ex- 
cepted, have a paltry and mean appear- 
ance. 

“Qn Monday, about five o’clock in the 
evening, I left Montmirail, and, directing 
my ways towards Epernay, was an hour 
afterwards at Vaux-champs. A few mo- 
ments before crossing the far-famed field of 
battle, I met a cart rather strangely laden, 
it was drawn by a horse and an ass, and 
contained pans, kettles, old trunks, straw- 
bottomed chairs, with a heap of old furni- 
ture. In front, ina sort of basket, were 
three children, almost in a state of nudity; 
behind, in another, were several hens. The 
driver wore a blouse, was walking, and 
carried a child on his back; a few steps 
from him was a woman, also bearing a 
child, but it was not yet born. They were 
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all hastening towards Montmirail, as if the 
great battle of 1814 were on the eve of 


fought. ’ 
“ “Yes,” I said to myself, ‘twenty-five 
poor 


grating. They could not obtain a living 
in their native land, but had been promised 
one in Ohio. They were leaving their 

ignorant of the sublime and beau- 
tiful verses that Virgil had written upon 
them. two thousand years ago. 

“These poor people were travelling in 
seeming cheerfulness :—the husband was 
making a thong for his whip, the wife 
singing,..and the children playing; the 
furniture had something about it of 
pera oa and of disorder which caused 
pain ; t ens even appeared to me to 
feel their sad condition. 

“ The indifference of the heads of the 
family astonished me; I really thought 
that, in leaving the country in which we 
first see light, which links our hearts to so 
many sweet associations, we should, on 
taking a last look, shed a tear to the 
memory of the scenes of our childhood— 
to the land which contained the moulder- 
ing ashes of our forefathers: but these 
people seemed regardless of all this ; their 
minds were set upon the country in which 
they hoped to obtain a livelihood. 

“TI looked after them for some time. 
Where was that jolting and stumbling 
group going ?—ay, and where am I going ? 
They came to a turn in the road, and dis- 
appeared ; for some time I heard the 
cracking of the whip, and the song of the 
woman—then all was quiet.” 


Pictorial History of France. Orr and Co. 
Tue thirteenth part of this work is now 
before the public. It is profusely illus- 
trated, and many of the engravings are 
really admirable as works of art. They 
have the merit, and it is not a small one, 
of not being impertinent, but frequently 
bring objects very distinctly before the 
reader, which language, unaided by the 
pencil, could hardly bring home to the 
mind’s eye. 

We find in the text an account of the 
ceaseless quarrels of Francis the First and 
Charles the Fifth. Seldom has a drama, 
so remarkable in its s and so various 
in its course, been exhibited for the edifi- 
cation of mankind. How fine is the lesson 
taught by the vapouring, the chivalrous 























regard for honour, and the pious regard 
for religion manifested by the two crowned 


the votaries of war how unexpected its 
changes may be. Louis Philippe should 
print it for gratuitous distribution among 
his giddy subjects; though, if they cannot 
learn so much from the story of their idol 
Bonaparte, it is in vain to refer them to 
an earlier date. How war can brutalize. 
peo a very brief passage may suffice to 
show :— 

“ At the siege of Novara by the French, 
the besieged tore out the hearts of some 
of their prisoners and devoured them 
They ripped up the stomachs of others, 
filled them with barley, and made their 
horses eat it from the bodies of the unfor- 
tunate sufferers while they still breathed.” 

The death of the Chevalier Bayard gives 
a striking picture of the exultation, even 
in death, of a man true to his country 
over one who had forsaken it while yet 
in the day of his triumph. 

“ Bayard, the last type of the lost race 
of the knights of the middle ages, could 
never refrain from indignant murmurs 
against that novelty in war, the use of 
arquebusses, which had put down for ever 
the system of fighting hand to hand, so 
dear to chivalry. In this fatal retreat 
from Biagrassa the good chevalier received 
in his reins a bullet from an arquebus, 
which broke his vertebre. Feeling that 
he was dying, he placed his back 
against a tree, his face turned towards 
the enemy, and having the hilt of his 
sword raised before his eyes as a cru- 
cifix. Bourbon happened to pass him, 
being then in pursuit of the French. ‘Ah, 
Bayard!’ exclaimed he, ‘I feel sincere pity 
for you, seeing you in this hopeless state.’ 
—‘Sir,’ replied the dying man, ‘it is not 
for me to be pitied, who die like a good 
man ; it is you who are to be pitied, a 
Frenchman and a prince of France, who 
wear upon your shoulders the livery of 
Spain, and have arms in your hands 
stained with the blood of your country- 
men.’” 

One more, and not the least important, 
lesson we find in these pages. Francis 
the First, who in many instances seemed 
to value himself on being of a kindly 
nature, seduced from humanity by fanati- 
cism, becomes a fiend, and, in a fit of false 
devotion, assists in a work of appalling 
butchery —a sanctified sacrifice. e 
read— 


“Believing that his character had suf- 
fered with the Pope, on one occasion when 
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his abhorrence of heresy, that if one of 
his hands were infected with it, he would 
use the other to cut it off; nor would he 
spare even his own children if they were 
convicted of such an offence against hea- 
ven. This ceremony was concluded 

the public burning of the six prisoners.” 





Tue Country.—He that loves the.coun- 
try as God made it, in all its beauty and 
immortal freshness, must love God and man 
too; and while he seeks, in mountain soli- 
tudes and on sea-shores, relief from the 
weariness of too long jostling in the crowd, 
will find how this very solitude will quicken 
his appetite for human society, and his 
perception of the comforts and home-plea- 
sures of town.—Rural Life. 


A Warntnc.—A gentleman in Scotland, 
who had found it difficult to save his 
grounds from depredation, and had painted 
“Man-traps and spring-guns” in vain, hit 
on the following experiment. Procuring 
an odd human leg from the Royal In- 
firmary, he had it dressed up in a stocking, 
shoe, and buckle, and sent it through the 
town by the town-crier, who exhibited it 
aloft in public view, proclaiming it had 
been found last night, in Mr Walter Ross’s 
grounds, at Stockbridge, offering to restore 
it to the disconsolate owner. After this, 
no one ever attempted to break into his 
grounds. — Edinburgh Traditions, 

Home.—It is a good thing and a wise, to 
be able, with a few books and a littleneedle- 
work, to give any room, however strange 
and desolate, a look of home, to be able to 
pursue our usual employments anywhere 
at a moment’s notice: and a blessing be- 
yond wealth, beyond beauty, or even 
beyond talent, is that 
ment, which can rejoice in the sunshi 
yet be merry in the shade, which can 
delight in the birds singing in spring, yet 
solace itself with the heart's own music, 
when winter is at hand.—M‘ Chellan. 

— At Rome are the steps which Jesus 
ascended and descended when brought be- 
fore the presence of the Roman Governor. 
They are held in the greatest veneration. 

— Among the Chinese no relics are 
more valued than the boots which have 
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been worn by an upright magistrate. In 
Dayis’s ‘China,’ we are informed that 
whenever a judge of unusual integrity re- 


signs his situation, the le all congre- 
gate to do him honour. If he leaves the 


city where he has presided, the crowd ac- 
company him from his residence to the 
gates, where his boots are drawn off with 
great ceremony, to be preserved in the hall 
of justice. eir place is supplied by a 
new pair, which in their turn are drawn 
off to make room for others, it being con- 
sidered sufficient to consecrate them that 
he should merely have drawn them on.— 
Mackay. 
PIOUS RESIGNATION. 

When Closefist lost his only son, 

He raved not like a ninny, 
But meekly sigh’d, “ God's will be done! 

It might have been a guinea.” 








ON THE JEWELS OF THE LATE MRS HONEY 
BEING ANNOUNCED FOR SALE BY MR 
GRAVES. 

Not often are life’s vanities 
So faithful seen to Fashion’s slaves ; 
Here, when the brilliant mistress dies, 
Her glistening jewels sink to Graves. 


ASSAY OF COPPER ORES. 

BY DR RYAN, LL.D. 
Tue following description of the usual 
methods adopted by chemists of the pre- 
sent day for the reduction of the valuable 
metal copper from its various ores, will, we 
trust, prove acceptable, the more especially 
as we shall endeavour, by avoiding unne- 
cessary technicalities, to render our state- 
ment perfectly intelligible even to such as 
have no pretensions to science. 

Copper ores may be divided into two 
great classes, viz., those which contain sul- 
phur, and those which do not. In the assay 
of the sulphur ores great difficulties are to 
be encountered, on account of the tenacity 
with which the copper retains the sulphur. 
Tf, however, the one contains no sulphur, 
the mode to be pursued is simple and easy, 
and the result quickly obtained. 

readers have no doubt frequently 
heard of analysis by “the dry” or “the wet 
process.” The term “dry process,” is ap- 
plied to such assays as are conducted with- 
out the application of any liquid, heat and 
some fusible body called a flux being ge- 
nerally the agents. Inthe “wet process,” 
fluids are employed—principally acids. 

In assaying a sulphur ore by the wet 
method, our great object is to oxidate the 
sulphur, and convert it into sulphuric acid. 
We therefore employ an agent rich in 
oxygen, and readily surrendering that ele- 
ment. The usual plan was therefore to act 
upon finely powdered ore with nitric acid, 
each atom of which compound contains 
five atoms ofoxygen. During the process, 
the nitric acid gives portions of its oxygen 
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to the sulphur, converting it into.sulphuric 
acid, while other portions combine with the 
copper and other metals in the ore, forming 
oxides, and which again, by union with the 
acids, form the substances called salts. 
When all or the greater part of the sulphur 
has disappeared, and that which remains 
has assumed a pure yellow colour, the so- 
lution is filtered and placed in an evapo- 
rating dish, under the influence of a gentle 
heat. Into the solution are thrown a few 
clean wrought-iron nails, upon which the 
pure copper is quickly precipitated. When 
the deposition of the metal ceased, the 
precipitate is removed from the surface of 
the nails, and is carefully washed, dried, 
and weighed. Such, then, is the usual plan 
adopted. The one in use in the laboratory. 
of the Royal Polytechnic Institution is 
much more philosophical and successful. In 
assaying sulphur ores, there the substance 
to be examined is finely pulverized, and a 
convenient quantity being placed in a flask, 
with an ounce or two of hydrochloric acid, 
chlorate of potassa, a salt containing 
quantities of oxygen, is added slowly until 
all action ceases. In this process the sub- 
stance called euchlorine, known by its 
aromatic odour, is liberated, and being im- 
mediately afterwards decomposed, its chlo- 
rine goes tothe metal, forming a chloride 
of copper, and its oxygen, combining with 
the sulpbur, assists in the formation of sul- 
phuric acid. —_- 

Those ores which contain no sulphur are 
easily assayed both in the dry and wet 
processes. Thus in the latter process we 
act upon the powdered ore with hydro- 
chloric acid, by which all the copper is 
taken up, and from which state we preci- 
pitate it easily by the iron nails. In the 
dry process, all we have to do is to mix the 
ore with black flux and expose to heat, and 
we obtain our button of pure copper. 

In reducing the metal from the sulphur 
ores in the dry way, the difficulties to be 
encountered are very great, principally, 
however, in the expulsion of the sulphur 
and arsenic. The methods formerly pur- 
sued were either to roast the ore until the 
arsenic and sulphur had passed off, and then 
treat it with black flux, or charcoal and 
borax ; or to deflagrate in a crucible with 
nitrate of potash, and reduce with the 
same flux. The latter method is very 
objectionable, for the button of copper: ob- 
tained is never pure, and moreover it re- 
quires a repetition of the operation to obtain 
the whole of the metal. 

Mr Maugham introduced a very great 
improvement in the process of roasting, 
by means of which the expulsion of the 
sulphur and arsenic is much more complete, 
and the. button afterwards produced of 
course more pure. Mr Maugham placed 
the powdered ore in a small porcelain tray, 
inclosed in a tube of the same material 

















traversing asmallfurnace. When the tube 
arrived at a dull red heat, he passed oxygen 


which escaped. 


Common atmospheric 
was found afterwards to answer quite as in 


well as pure oxygen. It is to pokes ee 4 
that this method of roasting, re 
peter shorn ves Reg ics 


too expensive for general purposes, p: princi- 
pally on account of the frangibility of the 


‘nthe following method of treatin ; 
method of treating copper 
hitherto adopted. i 


ores is the most successful 
It was, we believe, first suggested by Mr 
Mitchell, chemical assistant at the Poly- 


technic Institution. After the ore has been 
carefully roasted at a dull red heat, taking 
care to stir it occasionally with an iron rod 
to assist oxidation, it is placed in a crucible 
with six or eight times its weight of impure 
bitartrate of potash (argol), and four times 
its weight of borax, both coarsely powdered. 
The whole is then exposed to a bright red 
heat till the surface of the flux has assumed 
a perfectly smooth appearance. ‘The cru- 
cible is then removed from the fire, and on 
breaking it, a button of perfectly pure mal- 
leable copper is obtained. The superiority 
of this é pre depends upon the complete 
removal of the whole of the arsenic and 
sulphur, the smallest portions of which in- 
jure the quality of the metal. The rati- 
onale seems to ‘be the following :—During 
the decomposition of the bitartrate of po- 
tash, by which it is converted into black 
flux, a quantity of carburetted hydrogen is 
generated, which, meeting with small quan- 
tities of arsenic and sulphur in the ore, 
is decom its hydrogen combining with 
those es forming sulphuretted and arse- 
nuretted hydrogen, and thus completely re- 
moving those noxious substances. R. 





SANDAL WOOD, 


A Propuce of the Malabar coast, became 
early known in distant parts of India, and 
is mentioned by early Sanscrit authors un- 
der the name of Chunduna. The common 
Indian name is Chundun, which the Arabs 
converted into Sundal, from which we have 
Sandal wood. The different kinds of 
Sandal wood are distinguished by the 
names of red, white, and yellow, all of 
which are Faia the produce of the 
Peninsula of India; if we suppose the yel- 
low and the white to be produced by the 
same kind of tree— Santalum album, and the 
red by Pterocarpus santalinus, and Adenan- 
thera pavonina. 

At the time of the Periplus of Arrian, 
who is supposed by Dr Vincent to have 
been a merchant of the second century 
who visited the coast of Malabar, we find 


of the Periplus, are sw ifyteer 
yaks od Be 


Seti, Ee elnc nates 


and from which it must have 


present day timber is pattem hy i 
bay to the coast of Arabia. Forskal states 
that Saj, Abnoos, and Shishum were differ- 
ent kinds of timber exported from India 
in his time into Arabia. 

Sandal wood forming a straight trunk, 
though not large, and being close grained, 
and possessed of remarkable fragrance, 
could not fail to attract the attention of 
any merchants visiting the coasts where it 
grew. It was well fitted for making pillars, 

gates, terraces, musical instruments, floor- 
ing, altars, &c., so we may conceive that 
there is no other tree better entitled than 
the sandal wood to be the almug of Scrip- 
ture,—“ the king oe of the almug trees 
terraces (pillars, 1 Kings, x, 12) to the 
house of the Lord, and to the king’s palace, 
and harps and psalteries for singers ;_ and 
there were none such seen before in the 
land of Judah,”—2 Chron. ix, 11. 


THE CASE OF MR BRUNEL 

WE think worthy of placing on record in 

‘The Mirror.’ The following statement 
of the ——— adopted, drawn up, i is 
understood, by Dr Seth Thompson, has 
been published in the daily papers:—“ The 
accident happened on the 3rd of April, 
Sir B. Brodie was consulted on the 18th, 
and his opinion was, that the half sove- 
reign had into the windpipe. The 
following day Mr Brunel strengthened this 
opinion by a Byes experiment. He bent 
his head and shoulders over a chair, and 
distinctly felt the coin drop towards the 
glottis; whilst raising himself a violent fit 
of coughing came on, which ceased after a 
few minutes ; he repeated this a second 
time, with the same result. A consulta- 
tion was held on the 22nd, at which it was 
— that ene evidence existed “ 
the sovereign having passed into the 
windpipe, that it probably lodged at the 
bottom of the right bronchus, and that it, 








was movable. It was determined ‘that 

every. effort should be made for its re- 

moval, and that for this purpose an appa- 

ratus should be constructed for inverting 

the body of the patient, in order that the 

weight of the coin might'assist the natural 

effort to expel it by coughing. “The first 

experiment was made on the 25th. The 

body of the patient being inverted, and the 

back gently struck with the hand between 

the shoulders, a violent cough came on, but 
of so convulsive and alarming a nature 

that danger was apprehended, and the ex- 

periment was discontinued. On this occa- 
sion the coin was again moved from its 
situation, and slipped towards the glottis. 
On the 27th, tracheotomy was performed 
by Sir B. Brodie, assisted by Mr Aston 
Key, with the intention of extracting the 
coin by the forceps, if possible, or, in the 

event of this failing, with the expectation 
that the opening of the windpipe would 
facilitate a repetition of the experiment of 
the 22nd. On this occasion, and subse- 
quently on the 2nd of May, the introduc- 
tion of the forceps was attended with so 
much irritation that it could not be perse- 
vered in without danger to life. On the 
3rd, another consultation was held, when 
Mr Lawrence and Mr Stanley entirely 
confirmed the views of Sir B. Brodie and 
Mr Key, and it was agreed that the expe- 
riment of inversion should be repeated as 
soon as Mr Brunel had recovered sufficient 
strength, the incision in the windpipe being 
kept open. On Saturday, the 13th, Mr 
Brunel was again placed on the apparatus, 
the body inverted, and the back gently 
struck. After two or three coughs he felt 
the coin quit its place on the right side of 
the chest, and in a few seconds it dropped 
from his mouth, without exciting, in its 
passage through the glottis, any distress 
or inconvenience, the opening in the windpipe 
preventing any spasmodic. action of the 
glottis. In this remarkable case the fol- 

lowing circumstances appear to be worthy 
of note:—That a piece of gold remained in 
the air tube for six weeks, quite movable, 
and without exciting any inflammatory 
action, the breathing entirely undisturbed, 
and the only symptoms of its presence 
being occasional uneasiness on the right 
side of the chest, and frequent fits of cough- 
ing. That an accurate diagnosis was 
formed without being able to obtain any 
assistance from the stethoscope, although 
the chest was repeatedly and carefully 
examined, and also that a fair trial hav- 
ing been given to the forceps, the applica- 
tion of this instrument to the removal 
of a body of this peculiar form from the 
bottom of the bronchus was to be 
attended with great risk to life; while the 
cautious and well-considered plan of treat- 
ment above detailed, was attended with 
complete success. 








THE MIRROR. 


HABITS OF THE ABORIGINAL 
AUSTRALIANS. 


At a meeting of the Ethnological Society 
at Dr Hodgkin’s, on Friday last, Dr King 
read a highly interesting paper ‘On the 
Habits of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
Australia, furnished by a Mr Sutton, who 
had been brought up among them. They 
are described to consist of several erratic or 
wandering tribes, whose various habits 
were particularised.. He inclines to the 
opinion that there exists an inland sea or 
vast lake not yet discovered, and thinks 
the country could be better explored by 
small expeditions than by large ones, as 
the latter are opposed from a jealous ap- 
prehension on the part of the natives that 
they wish to deprive them of their land. 
Small parties, and escaped convicts, have 
proceeded unmolested, and lived among 
them for years. 

It is denied that the Australians are 
cannibals. The writer knows no instance 
of the kind, and thinks those who have 
affirmed the fact were mistaken. They 
had probably done so on hearsay, and some 
tribes of natives questioned on such a point 
would be likely to accuse another tribe un- 
justly, from an idea that the answer 
would gratify the parties by whom they 
were questioned, disregard of truth in such 
cases being one of their vices. 

Tt has been proved that the Australians 
can adopt European habits and acquire 
European learning with great facility. A 
young man was mentioned, now being 
brought up in England, whose progress is 
highly satisfactory, and who in his deport- 
ment is described to be a perfect gen- 
tleman. 

The aboriginal Australians eat no salt. 
Many other curious facts were mentioned. 
When a youth reaches the age of sixteen 
or seventeen he is made aman. One part 
of the ceremony consists in breaking out a 
front tooth. After this he is expected to 
take a gin, or wife. Some of them have 
six or seven gins. 

The native race is said to be in the 
course of extirpation. The causes of their 
falling off were treated on at some length. 
The principal source of mortality is a 
disease in many respects similar to the 
small pox. 

Much learned and edifying conversation 
followed the reading of the paper; and 
some curious comparisons between their 
habits and those of the Esquimaux were 
instituted, which were listened to with 
great attention by the auditory. 


Business and Fone Saxe 
used to receive dispatches from his generals 
in his box at the theatre, give his orders 
between the acts, and continue to attend 
to the progress of the play. , 
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CRIMINAL STATISTICS OF THE 
METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


of ‘the persons taken into cus- ~ 
tody during the year 1842, show the’ fol- - 


lowing results : it of the 65,000 persons 
—45,000 of whom were males and 20,000 
of them females—there appear to have 
been taken into custody, 82 artists, 487 
bakers, 128 brushmakers, 52. barmen,. 188 
- brassfounders, 12 brewers, 529 mec e a 
43 brokers, 240 bookbinders, 611 bi 9 
11 buttonmakers, 1,008 carpenters, 4 cler- 
gymen, 440 clerks, 1,068 coach and cab- 
men, 118 coachmakers, 98 corkcutters, 43 
compositors, 67 clockmakers, 98 curriers, 
96 cutlers, 141 carvers and gilders, 138 
drapers, 229 dyers, 256 engineers, 5 ex- 
cisemen, 65 ongers, 506 French po- 
lishers, 3483 gardeners, 100 glass-makers, 
76 glovers, 111 goldbeaters, 88 green- 
grocers, 111 grocers, 197 hairdressers, 303 
hatters and trimmers, 1 in ter, 65 
ironmongers, 99 jewellers, 15,454 labourers, 
60 sawyers, 887 laundresses, 77 masons, 
158 medical men, 13 millers, 1,043 milliners, 
68 musicians, 10 opticians, 463 painters, 
301 paper-makers and stainers, 18 pawn- 
brokers, 2 postmen, 312 printers, 32 pub- 
licans, 6 reporters, 1,445 sailors, 171 saw- 
yers, 125 saddlers, 871 male servants, and 
1,133 female servants, 1 sheriff’s officer, 
66 shopkeepers, 1,115 male and 309 female 
shoemakers, 822 smiths, 366 soldiers, 17 
surveyors, 296 sweeps, 1,290 male and 485 
Jemale tailors, $17 tinkers and tinmen, 31 
tobacconists, 48 toolmakers, 50 turners, 
152 watchmakers, 172 watermen, 424 male 
and 189 female weavers, 19 woolsorters, 
and 12,626 males and 15,968 females of no 
trade or occupation.. As stated above, 
there were in the whole number of 65,000 
persons, 45,000 males and 20,000 females, 
the majority of the offences ranking prin- 
cipally under the heads of drunkenness, 
larceny, assault, and misdemeanour. Of 
the foregoing number, those under 10 


; 
i 
; 
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years, males, 
thirty, males, 3,224, females, 1,148 ; under 
fifty, males, 1,919, females, 769; and 
under sixty, males, 823, females, 313. Of 
the 65,000 persons taken into custody, 
13,000 of the males and 6,000 of the 
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‘the latter being 
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life ; 

firing fhe same period amoutited to 25, of 
which 18 were committed by males. and 
ere were 26 cases of 


and 512 niales and 234 females ac- 
; The total wrtiler at peal 


poison ; 


“13. of manslaughter, 1 of treason, 22 of 
-Fape, 28 of bigamy, 5,193 of assaults, 220 


of burglary, 48 of robbery, 10,000 of lar- 
ceny, 639 of forgery, 119 of suicide, 48 of 
males, and 71 females. 
It a , from a comparative statement 
of the returns for 1841 and 1842, that the 
number of persons taken into custody 
during the former period amounted to 
68,961, and during the latter to 65,704; 
the number of persons discharged in 1841 
was 36,708 ; and in 1842, 33,609; the 
number of persons committed for trial 
during 1841 was 4,018, and in 1842, 4,651 ; 
the number of persons convicted and sen- 
tenced in 1841, was 3,020, and in 1842, 
3,316 ; the number of acquittals in 1841 
amounted to 618, and in 1842 to 746. 


The Gatherer. 


Public Houses in Herculaneum.—In the 
public houses, of which there are some 
hundreds, at Herculaneum, appearances 
have been remarked which seem to prove 
that the supper or dining rooms were at 
the top of the house, and had no ceilings, 
but green arbours: were formed to shade 
the guests while taking their repast. 
Nearly all these establishments had baths 
attached to them. ‘ 

New Galvanic Discovery—A Lieutenant 
Ramstett, of the Imperial navy, is men- 
tioned in letters from St Petersburg as 
having made a most valuable scientific dis- 
covery. By means of an electro-galvanic 
apparatus, from which two platina wire- 
conductors descend to the bottom, Mr Ram- 
stett draws metallic masses of any weight 








males, from the bottom of the sea; and, by means 


of the same conductors, the spot is at the 
same time indicated where metal has been 
sunk. He tried his apparatus recently on 
the Neva, in presence of the Admiralty, 
it up into his boat, in 


and a great number of men were imme- 
diately set to work to complete her fittings, 








which will be finished in the most superb 
style. Her engines, which are of. 650 
horse-power, will be fixed by Messrs 
Mauds Y, at a cost of above 40,0002. ; ; every 
exertion is making to get her ready in 
time for her Majesty’s intended visit to 
Treland in the course of the present sum- 
mer. 

A Russian Banker.—The property left 
by Baron Stieglitz, the banker, who lately 
died at St Petersburg, is estimated at the 
enormous amount of 50,000,000 rubles (be- 
tween 5,000,000/. and 6,000,000/. sterling), 
He was a native of Hanover, where his 
elder brother, one of the most celebrated 
physicians in Germany, died afew years ago. 

Holding of Land.—In one part of Ger- 
many, the lands of a certain monastery 
were granted on the odd condition that 


the peasants should annually carry a . 


boiled capon into the refectory at meal - 
time, and uncover it, so that all the monks 


mie enjoy a share ef the steam and . 


fragrance.. The rustics might then take 
it away to dispose of it at their own plea- 
sure:—[It might be a question whether 


‘the monks could enjoy the steam and — 


fragrance without tasting the dish.] .._ . 

* ~The Lie given in the House of Lords.—The 
refinement of modern times had not in the 
‘earlier part of the reign of George the 
Third tied down the House of Lords to 
perfect decorum. Lord Sandwich having 
on.one occasion, as it was said, drawn on 
his imagination for a fact, the: Earl of 
Craven, who had then never addressed the 
House, deliberately rose, and looking the 
last speaker in the face, exclaimed, “ That 
is a lie.” . This outrage, as it would now 
be:deemed, according to the Margravine 
of Anspach, convulsed the . House with 
laughter. 

The Greenwich Pier. —This apparently 
immovable mass, which gave way last 
week, has continued from day to day to 
sink, and is now a total ruin. 

A Veteran Minister. —The celebrated 
Fleury commenced his administrations 
when he was seventy-three years of age, 
and retained his powers till he had reached 
his ninetieth year. 

Hampstead Heath.—Sir Thomas M. Wil- 
son wishes to enclose Hampstead Heath 
and Blackheath. It is denied that he 
has a right to do so, and gent opposition 
has been made to a bill introd into 
Parliament, to deprive the Londoners of 
those favourite sources of recreation, which 
are deemed by many not less essential to 
health than to enjoyment. 

— Avery touching appeal was lately 
made at a meeting in Ireland, on the sub- 
ject of the grievances that country has to 
deplore from being denied the benefits of 
self-government. The speech was, in some 
parts, very pathetic, and the name of the 
speaker was Cantwell. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To the inquiry of V.S. we voc pe Ko 
rough irapaa ah, cay compo 


ete adces. 
Tondod, for coaveyin’ the ait tate the topes the hard 
substance felt easily in front of the throat are these 
rings. gor wcip yal atch Bn! tube is situated the 
commencing at 


larynz, which is a 
root of the tongue ; Tne leone of dilation 
and contraction at will, and by its means we are en- 
abled to produce the different counds in language . 
singin: pan a. ita party Sarr ie re, 
ee : “ane tee Gages on Licata te to thts 
erent sexes ; ngers are 
dimensions. The oesophagus or 
gullet the trachea, pata ay 
Se oe Se If the — 
by V. S. on account of Mr Brunel's accident, 
we observe that the ny) yy the trachea, and not 
into the cesophagus; if Spt mae ghee phage latter 
if would have gone into he stomach, ond no serious 
would have arisen. 


muslin : when it is applied to 
make moderately 
G.—We cannot answer Gueiions ‘of la law. He had 
better add: cddrees himself ta the ‘Law Chronicie. 
A Surgeon.—Muriatic acid will detect the presence of 
_ silver or lead; by adding the acid a white precipi- 
fle oil te Bree 


F Seana 
ec! 
“Seiad Feguocte any =- o readers of the 
‘Mirror’ to give an opinion whether low wheels or 
high wheels are better to Frome “halle. A 


dine greasiness of the 

ads: not interfere with thecolour lying flat. Pre. 
pared gall can be purchased in the colour shops. 

In reply to Mr Dipple, of Beyland street, Birming- 
ham, who refers us to an announcement of @ crown 
piece of 1663 being sold by public auction for 225l., 
and who having one of the same date in a good state 
of preservation, should feel obliged if he could be 
informed where he can dispose of it to the best ad- 
vantage, the Editor is obliged to say he cannot give 
the information required. 
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